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ABSTRACT , , ^ ' - ' 

Mastery learning can ]De described as a set of 
group^based^ individualized^ teaching and le>arning strategies based ^ 
on the ptemijge^ that virtually* all students can and will, in time, 
learn what the school has to teach. Inherent in this description^re 
assAm.ptions concerning the nature of schools, classroom instruc^on, 
and learners. According to the author^ in mastery learning, bolfh the 
teacher and learner are jrespJbhsible £or the desired learning. 
Moreover; differences in learning among individuals are, in fact, 
differences 4'n the amount of time it takes them to learn. This amount 
of time is based upon three factors: his or her previous learAing, 
hi^ or her interest or cohfid^erice in learning the skill, and -the 
.quKl,ity of the instruction. Schooling is a ^purposef ul activity, which* 
'should develop -taleilt rather, thaiv select and categorize it. 
Instructional grouping practices often violate masteyy learning's 
assumptions about ^lidividual students/ (Authcr/M¥) 
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The purpose of tKe paper is to explore the^ipajor assumptions underly 

the c6nception. of mastery learning. Mastery l^parning is defined and ass 

tions concerning the nature of classroom ins.truction, the nature of'the s 
learner and the nature of schooling are clarified. . 






Major. Assumptions of Mastery Learning I 

* - • * . 

- ^ , Lorin W. Anderson * > ' 

V -University of, South Carolina w 

* ' ' . » - * . 

K The purpoS*e o^f thfs paper j.s to briefly explore the major assumptions' 
t^hich under ly the conception of mastery learning as resurrected by Bloom in 
1968 and made increasingly more practical in^971 by. Block a!nd 19*75 by 
Block and Anderson. Let it be clear from this, outset thit while many 
of the assun^tions put forv/ard ar&'base'id ,solelv,^on*"a philosophy of 
leamir^, a few, e5q)pci&lly those concerning the nature of the le'amer, are 
supported by empirical ^evidence . . ^ 

Mastery learning can be described as a set of group-based, • 
indiviHualizei, teaching-learning strategies which is based On the pxemise * 
that virtually air students can and will learn what the schoaljiave to 
teach. Inherent, in this description are assumptions concerning the pature 
of classroom insti^action, in general, and learners, in particular. The 
first two .sections of^this paper will focus .on , these two sets of j ' /,/ 
assumptions. The final section of the paper will discuss basic/assumptions 
concerning the- nature -of schooling. * ^ '\ ^ 

4 ' > * 

Assumptions concerning classroom instruction * ^ ° ' ' 

Mastery Learning is a 'group-based, yet in dividuali-zed', instructional 
system* It. takes place in a classroom which, contains one teacher and .25, to 
35 students. Minimal learning goals, 'br objectives, are set for all , 
students in the classroom' and attempts are made to andividtfai^ize \ 
instruction within the* group context and within v^-rious time constraints. 
The class as a whol-e moves from unit to unit with the individualization of' 
instiruction emphasized within each unit and not among units. ^ .This emphasis 
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on a group-based approach to school learning is tased on a be^^f in- 
certain "facts" ^out school ingV First, schools -ate organized around grade- 
.levels .\ Second, sch6ols ^re organized around relatively fixed curricula* at 
each grade level. .'Third, schools are organized -around relatively fixed 
time periods within which the teacher must "deliver" the curriculum at each 
grade l^vel . . Finally, school are classroom based; the 'fact is that most 
school leamipg takes place in groups, usually 25 to io^^stufent^fer group. 

Mastery learning is a fejaching-learnring strategy. Both the teacher 
/^nd the lea'l^ner are responsible for the desired learning. Too. often there 
is a/tendency to blame either the student (e.'g. "he's too dumb to Team") 

or. the teacher ("he's a poor|.tedcher") for students' failua:e to leant.- The 

I, ' - 

philosophy i;yiderlying master^ learning iii5)lies that school learning takes 

place in a social context. 'Within this context, there exists the teacher, 

a group of potential learners, and something to be learned. Botji teachers 

and learners are responsible for the leai^ing that occurs or fails to occur 

within that social context. Both groups must understand specifically what 

their respon^ility is and how, the responsibilities are related. 5ome 

educators believe that. the total responsibility for learning in the ^ 

classroom falls on the shoulders- of the teacher. These individuals are^ 

those who want to majce teachers »iaccountable" for Jearning tas if teachers 

are the sole determii^ant of learning in. the classroom). This is a 

simplistic view of classroom learning. Perhaps in example will help to ^ ^ 

clarify the limitations\inherent in the teachers* responsibility . 

" ^ ^ /A • . * ■ 

Suppose a gro.up df ^ert surgeons came together and decided tjpon the 

"ultimataL! procedure to perform operation Q. In addition, suppose' that* the 

procedure is per^formed a number of times by various surgeons, each time 

with the same successful result. How,. suppose that a particular surgeon 

.performs operation Q on an individual in need ot such an operation. 



Several other sirrgeons, equipped witft a i)ehavioral checklist, observe^ the 

entire operation^ At the end of the operation ^they are in complete ' 

< . \ ^ 

agreen^nt that the operation was performed, successfully. The'^patient dies.* 
Is the physician responsible for the death of the patient? ^ I think not* 
There are *t8o many uncontrolled variables which are present in the 
situation. In a similar manner^ teachers are but one factor (albeit a very 

* 0- 

_J.iiportant one) in school learning. For learning to take place in the 



classroom, both the teacher and the'learner must assume responsibility. . 
Assunptions con^ming the learner * ' 

Inherent in thfe^'basic definition of mastery l-eaming previously noted 
is an assumption concerning the nature o/ the learner that virtually all 
student? can and will learn what the schools have to teach.- This 
' ^assvunption is**^ased on the belief that individual leafners do nof differ a 
great 'dea^ "in^^eir capacity to learn what the school have to teach them. 
The texm dapacity is used ^$re in the sense that students' who Tack the 
capacity to learn to read, for example, can never learn to read. This is 



not to imply that mastery learning advocates do not recognize indivi,d\ial 
differences. 5tather, this is to say that the differences which e'xist among 
individuals are not differences in learning capaqity. The differences 
among individuals in learning are, in.fact, differences in the amount; of 
time that it t^akes them to* leam.^ Virtually 'all students have the capacity 
tp learn how to read, • it' simply takes somjs students longet than it does 
others.* Research evidence exists* which supports this belief (Zeamah and 
House, ' 1963; Anderson,. 1975) • . 

The amount of/time it takes a student to learn a particular sJcill or . 



ability ^believed to depend almost totally on three factors: (1) his 
previous learning which is related to, *and required for, the present learning 
(2) his interest in learning^the- skill or ability and confidence 



in his ability to Jearrt^it; and (3) thj? quality of the instl^uction. In 
other words, if we insure, that the student possesses a high ^iegxee of the 
relevant prior ♦learning, pique his interest in the! learning, provide him 
with confidence irj/hrs learning ability through successful prior 
e^eriences, and give him optimal quality of ^.nstruction, it is possible to 

reduce the amount of tiije he requires to .leafn a given learning task, ' 

• * 

IVhile capacity seems to be a very stable characteristic of'tHe learner; 

J:ime to learn seems to be a-highly alterable and ^changeable chajacteristic , 
'This J.S the v\ew of the leam^it* which is central to* mastery learning. The 
move from notions of "capacity to those of time -to learn places, the 
potential effect of schooling in a far more optimist light^than has been 

previously the case ^Coleman, 1966). 

> * * 

As sumptions concerning schooling 

First, schooling is a purposeful activity. Students are. 'in *schod^s 

for some reason or set of 5g|LS0ns, On^of our major problems in education 

today seems to stem fron^ our inability to a^ree on what that reason (or 

those reasons) are, ' Given the* view of the learner previously described, 

these r eas pi i s for schooling become e'ssential before* we proceed any further 



in educatioh. We must make decisions concerning what schools actually 



shQuld. teach to all students,^ 



According to advocates of mastery learning, the majop purpose of'' 



J ' 
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sc^iooling is to Help the learner to 'interact effectively with his 
environment and to attain and perform effectively 'in three sets of scfcio- 
cultural roles'*. . Jthose which one's society will normally assign, onej 

those in the repetoire of one's social system one may appropriately aspire 

* * * 0 

to, and thosje which one might 'reasonably eleabor^te for oneself (Inkejes, 

1066) . ^Blpck (1974) lias stated that the preparation of the learner for 
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both self-chosen and socially-imposed roles * implies that the- indivitiual 
••.must be provided with a broad base of skills and abilities^ * In fact, the 
broader this ^se, the more opportunities the individual will have to move 
"in the various \ directions that «he might cho^ose, ? 

\ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ' /. 

Further^ tHe preparation of individuals for present as well .as future, 

roles implies thai; this- broad base be composed of .two distinct sets o>f skills'"" 

and abilities. On^ set will enable the ind)vi^ual to 'function * 

• effectively" in assigned or s$lf-elab6rated roles, A .second set will 

enable the yidividualVto 'acquire additional skills and- abilities that he 

might need to handle a Variety of new xoles that iilight emerge in the 

futui:e. These skills anfl' abilities .must be san^led ^rom of^the various ^ 

domains of learning: cognitive, affective, psychomotox,. and interpersonal, 

A-^cond assumption concerning^'schooling in general is that schooling 

;elect it. Schooling, today as ifi the 

pasf, functions -mainly as a selective institution. The aca'demip ''sheep'* are 

separated fix)m the "goats" at- a\ very early age, Fir^t grade classes ar^ " 

grcJuped for reading with groups b^ing give^ such names as "bunnies," 

"robins," and "squirrels," The r^ionale give^for such grouping practice 

is th^t -each learner will be abl'e t\ learn, to. the extent of his capacity, 

labile this rationale hd| a nice '-'ring" to it,, it violates th*e bas-ic 

as-sumpticfn of m^tery learning concern\ing the nature of^the learner, 

TTie actual re'as^on for giiouping s6eins to, be to'4>e'lp 'the "sh^ep" {become 

smarter and thd*^"goatS" become relatively dumber:'. We are -quite busy in 

schools today labeling individuals 'for they purpose 6f ^^election. In 

contrast/to thj,s practice, -mastery learning\ advocates assume that the 

purpose of schooling is, in fact, to create \al6nt; to help aH of our 

, A \ ^ ' ' ' • . . ' 

students achieve a level of colhpetence to helo t\iem live successfully in 
today '.s complex sociel^. 
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Some clWA^g cpimnents 



, Underlying mastery learning as a t^6aching- learning' strategy are very 

different^-coriceptions <>f'the ^earner and schooling than those implicit in 

> ^ ♦ • \ ' ' 

current educational practice. Despite these difference, mastery Jearnmg 

\ * 

advocates are not ready to "de-school"\society (as has b'een suggested by 
'crimes sudH ai Mllichr 1971, and ^Ho It, 1964) . Rather, mastery leaminl 

* ' ' \ ' > 

.attenpts to Qombine this philosophical- ''ide^^l ism" with the harsh "realism** 

of aife in the classroom. 

J- 

Because of this attempted union masfery learning war:fants careful 
consideration as an alternative model of schooling a model which will help 



us move toward the Accomplishment of the primary fuikt ion of ^schools in a- 

\ ^ 

democratic society, the provision of am educated society. \ ^ ♦ 
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